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Food Costs In Children’s Institutions 
H. W. Hopxirk 


TEXT to the amount spent for salaries and 
N wages the cost of food is the largest item in the 
budgets of most institutions. This fact has been 
recognized in several recent publications comparing 
costs of institutional care. All recent studies of chil- 
dren’s institutions made by the Child Welfare League 
of America have given special attention to food 


VUQRCUS 


and have interpreted them in terms of ade- 
quac ies and inadequacies of diet. 

Some of the most interesting and most graphic 
comparisons of food costs now available are con- 
tained in 4 Study of Meal Costs in Twelve Cleveland 
Institutions Caring for Children, made in 1934 and 
published, in mimeographed form, by the Welfare 


ederation of Cleveland. ‘This divides the twelve 


institutions studied into three groups: General in- 


stitutions, smaller institutions caring for adolescents, 


Children of the 


Lou 


Fiftieth radio broadcast over WKBW by Children’ 
and S.P.C.C. of Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y. 


sented by Miss rye, staff member. 


s Aid Society 
Written and pre 
Programs are given every 


Wednesday evening at 7:30, usually by members of board of 


aire rs.) 


A wrrrie boy with an English father came home 
from a Fourth of July celebration in the park and, 
perching himself on the arm of his father’s chair, 
said triumphantly, “Oh, we licked you, didn’t we?” 

To third or fourth generation Americans who have 
absorbed the traditions of this country and have 
become a part of it a remark of this sort is just 
humorous, but to a parent—particularly one whose 
fatherland differs radically in history, language and 


institutions. This permits com- 


and hospital-type 

parisons within these groups as well as comparisons 

of the food expenditures of ali the institutions. 
The costs as $.1434 a day for each 


child in one of the two smallest of the general insti- 


were as low 
tutions, and as high as $.4425 in one of the small 
homes for adolescents 

This study, covering the last three months in 1933 


probably reflects 


experience, during the same period, 
of children’s institutions 1n other communities similar 
fo eland. 

It is shown that differences in prices for similar 
articles may be due either to differences in quality 
of food or to advantages in purchasing. One instt- 
ditfered in | 


tution from others in 


its insistence upon 
grade A milk. The cost of bread varied according to 


Continued on pace 4) 


Pay 


New Fatherland 
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habits from our own—it may indicate a breaking 
of ties which holds possibilities of disaster. 
If it is hard for two generations to understand each 


other in common surroundings and with common 


backgrounds, how much more difficult must it be 


when the parents have spent their early life in far- 
away lands under the rule of traditional and highly 
localized observances and have been thrust suddenly 
into bustling cities, full of noise and machinery, new 
customs, new freedoms and sometimes startling codes 
of behavior. 

The Children’s Aid Society often has to act as in- 
terpreter between parents and children, as well as 


(Continued on page 6 
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Orphan Asylum Broadens Its Program 


N important announcement has recently been 
made by the Indianapolis Orphan Asylum 

known locally as the “‘ Indianapolis Orphans’ Home.” 
This organization, which is over eighty years old, 
has taken over the work of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Family Welfare Society in Indianapolis, bringing 
the total of children served to 626. Miss Elizabeth 
Munro Clarke, of the staff of the Child Welfare 
League of America, has accepted the position of 
director. 

The name of the agency is now The Children’s 
Bureau of the Indianapolis Orphan Asylum, but a 
more fitting name for the “Home” will probably 
be decided upon. 

This children’s agency, on September 1, 1934, re- 
ported a desirable variety of services provided as 


follows: ut 


Children 


In the Home 137 
In boarding homes 344 
In free homes 70 
With relatives. . - 59 

Total 626 


Sreps which led to the merging of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Family Welfare Society into the pro- 
gram of the Indianapolis Orphan Asylum have been 
mentioned in the News Letter of the Child Welfare 
League of America for March 17, 1933, and Au- 
gust 17, 1934. 

The League has been active for several years in 
helping the institution improve its service and be- 
come much more than merely an institution, and the 
League has been in frequent consultation with those 
responsible for this merger, which may provide a 
helpful precedent for other communities. 

In the fall of 1928 the board of directors of the 
Indianapolis Orphan Asylum decided to develop a 
social service department. The Indianapolis Founda- 
tion furnished the amount of money necessary for the 
first year. The Child Welfare League of America was 
asked to give assistance in organizing this work and 
to provide guidance for a prolonged period. 

There were about 300 children under care, half of 
that number being in the institution and the other 
half in free foster homes. Only half of the time of 
one social worker had been available. This worker 
had an impossible load of work in placing and super- 
vising all children in foster homes and taking chil- 
dren to clinics in addition to other duties. 


49 


This period marked the beginning of a demonstra. 
tion in which the League, through Mr. Carstens and 
Miss Clarke, provided intensive supervision. Mr, 
Carstens went to Indianapolis almost, once a month 
for a vear, and Miss Clarke spent several months in 
Indianapolis at this time, directing the organization 
of the social service department. 


A srvupy of the children’s work in Indianapolis was 
made in 1930 by the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica in cooperation with Community Chests and 
Councils. At this time it was recommended that the 
Children’s Bureau of the Family Welfare Society be 
merged with the Indianapolis Orphan Asylum 

This change never could have been made, however 
without the assistance of some of the leaders in social 
work in Indianapolis. 

When confronted with the problem of supporting 
its proposed improvements of service, the boat 


directors of the Indiar 


of 
Orphan Asylum has 
appealed repeatedly to napolis Foundation. 


(Contin 


Highlights of Southern Conference 


Thue program for the Southern Regional Conference 
of the Child Welfare League of America on October 
12 and 13 in Birmingham, Alabama, at Hotel Tut- 
wiler, arranged under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Jesse W. Jones, includes the following: 

Friday, October 12 

D. M. Weakly, Birmingham, presiding; R 

ships of Relief and Family Welfare Agencies to Children’s Agen- 
cies, Miss Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio; Instit 
Needs, J. O. Colley, Troy, Alabama; Rev. Thomas Cullen, Mobile, 
Alabama; Training and Selection of Personnel, Dr. Elizabeth 
Wisner, New Orleans. 

Luncheon: Professor J. E. Bathurst, Birmingham, presid 
What Resources Can Be Developed to Meet the Needs of the 
Adolescent?—Kendall Weisiger, Children’s Service S« of 
Georgia, Macon. 

Afternoon: Case discussion, led by C. C. Carstens. 

Dinner: Miss Roberta Morgan, Birmingham, presiding: | 
tations and Opportunities of the Relief Worker, Miss Mary Irene 
Atkinson, 


Morning: 


Saturday, October 13 


Morning: Miss Susan Gillean, New Orleans, presiding; Pre- 
ventive and Remedial Care of Special Groups of Children, Miss 
Clara Kummer, Memphis, Tennessee; The Negro Child ‘1 Our 
Present Social Pattern, Professor Carol Hayes, Birminyham; 
Needed Social Legislation, Thomas B. Mimms, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Luncheon: Mrs. Norvell Cullom, Birmingham, pres ‘ding. 


Address, Dr. Morris Newfield, Birmingham. 
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C. W. Areson Accepts League Post 


HE Child Welfare League of America is glad to 
that C. W. Areson, executive secretary 
of the Cleveland Humane Society, has been ap- 
pointed, beginning October 1, to share with C. C. 
Carstens in the executive duties of the League, hav- 
ing as his primary responsibility the promotion, in- 
terpretation, and financing of the League’s national 
program in behalf of children. 

A debt of gratitude is felt to the Cleveland Hu- 
mane Society for releasing Mr. Areson for this nation- 
Miss 
Grace W. Redding, co-executive of the Cleveland 
Humane Society with Mr. Areson, has been ap- 


wide service, especially at such a crucial time. 


pointed acting executive secretary of the society. 

In addition to being the parent organization of the 
Cuyahoga County Child Welfare Board, which cares 
for 2,500 children in foster homes, the Cleveland 
Humane Society has about 1,000 children in foster 
homes and over 2,000 under supervision in their own 
homes, besides a department for unmarried mothers, 
with a current load of about 650 cases. 


Wuew Mr. Areson was formerly associated with the 
League as staff member, he was notably active in 


extending cooperation to fraternal organizations, in- 
cluding The American Legion, the National Child 
Welfare Division of which is now in the League mem- 
bership—and very much alive, due to the foundation 
work which was laid and to its exceptionally able 
leadership. 

Since withdrawing from the League staff in 1927, 
Mr. Areson has served as executive of the Children’s 
Code Committee, State Conference of Social Work, 
Wisconsin; the DePelchin Faith Home and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Houston, Texas; and the Cleveland 
Humane Society, Cleveland. 

While in Cleveland, Mr. Areson has been active 
in various capacities, including the chairmanship of 
the Cleveland Chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers, membership on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Division of Charities of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and membership on the 
board of trustees and the planning and research 
committees of the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 

It will doubtless be noted that the C.W.L. of A. 
is vying with the Government by adding the initials 
of C.W.A. to those of C.C.C., in working out a New 


Deal—for children. 


Guiding Foster Children 


LAzar 
Assistant Director, Home Bureau, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, New York City 


Cuitp Traintnc, A MANuAL For Foster Parents, by Jessie A. 
Charters, Ph.D. The Division of Charities, State Department of 


Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, 1934. Paper bound, 126 pages. 
30 cents per copy; in quantities of four or more, 25 cents each. 


Lin ted edition. 


Prosasty at some time most workers in the child 
placement field have turned eagerly for help to the 
child study movement, both in its group activities 
and in its published materials. 

Many have found the content and even the meth- 
ods of such parent education not entirely suitable for 
use with parents taking into their homes children 
who have previously experienced deprivations of the 
most fundamental necessities for physical and mental 
health. 

Some workers have tried to adapt both content and 
method to their own particular field. An excep- 
tionally good piece of work of this kind is Chik 
Training, A Manual for Foster Parents. This booklet 
“has been tried out experimentally with a large 
group of foster parents.” 


It is a very well written and adequately presented 
series of lessons on training and understanding of 
children, with special reference to foster care prob- 
lems. It is intended for use either as a text for study 
groups or as a handbook to be given to foster parents 
When used 


individually in this way, the suggestion is made that 


when their home has been approved. 


foster parents be encouraged to send in written re- 
ports on the various topics. 

The eighteen lessons are divided into two sections, 
the first dealing with “Fundamental Principles of 
Child Training,” and the second with “The Child’s 
Own Nature.” The lessons have numerous sub- 
headings, and the summaries at the end of each 
lesson are very helpful in organizing and emphasizing 
the points made. Following the summaries are two 
sets of questions: One set, general in character, and 
designed to keep discussion on an objectiy e level: the 
other, individual, and intended for personal con- 
ference. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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The Bulletin is in large measure a Forum for discussion in print of child 
welfare problems. Endorsement does not necessarily go with the printing 
of opinions expressed over a signature.—Editor. 


This ButLetin, published monthly (omitted in J 


uly and August). 
n 


= Annual subscription, $1.00 Single copies, 10c. 

L Rebuilding Child Welfare Service 

To most citizens, ‘“Mobilization for Human Needs” 
2 has until now meant, in large measure, the raising of 
: money for relief. We need something more than 
be that. Needy children who have no homes, or for 


whom their homes are quite unsuited, we believe, 
have an equal claim upon the community’s interest. 

A quarter of a million or more children have to 
i be cared for who have no homes of their own or home 


ties but have all the possibilities of becoming useful 


fe *citizens. They should not have their misfortunes 
€ multiplied by a community’s failure to provide for 
j them with reasonable care. 
The full orphan, the fatherless, the motherless, 
‘Zz the misfit in his home call out to the nation that 
€ they be not forgotten. They are still in large 
1) 3 measure dependent upon private support through 
‘¢ endowments or contributions through our com- 
munity chests or private citizens. Let us rebuild our 
interest in these little citizens who have come to 
r suffer deprivations through the community’s unin- 
tentional neglect. 
Hi Community efforts have rarely been shaped in the 
‘ form of long-time plans. We have now come to the 
ia time when all the values of a community’s social 
i program must be given their rightful place, and not 
; on the basis of an emergency but for the long future. 


a C. C. CaRSTENS 


Food Costs In Children’s Institutions 
t 
al (Continued from page 1) 
4 the use of strictly fresh or day-old bread. Cold 
: storage eggs and fresh eggs commanded very different 
ty prices. Purchasing through a central bureau was 
a found to provide savings on many items. 
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Tue following quotation from the repor 


study reflects problems which are too 


among institutions throughout the country 


the Child Welfare League of Amerca: 
“While the study was initiated primarily for 
egarding 


getting information fr 


e of meals in certain 


ties of certain commodities, indicates some very 


tandnni men] Win 
anapoint of meal plant ng. 


‘In one institution a rather str 


meal costs is spent for bread and milk, for instance. 


on potatoes. It was found that in one 


ir } | “re annle mid he “anne 
Iruits pure 1ased were apples, a at ONIV Can 


was apple butter.” 


the 


if varying costs ot me 


| 
StriKi! 


facts which raise very serious quest 


1 
S aS Well as difference 


institutions. A stt 


Many institutions are trying, as never bef 


meet the nutritional needs of their children. {: 


possible, however, to find many menus over! 


with bread, potatoes, and cereals, which are 


but more filling than nutritious. 


Sometime 


mistakes are made even when the food budg 


adequate. 


With plenty of money there remain 


problem of accounting, in sufficient quantity, | 
the important elements of a good diet, and 


same time using food markets to the best advant 


Seven Philadelphia institutions have their 


costs compared in a pamphlet published b) 
Children’s Department of the Council of S$ 


Agencies of Philadelphia, entitled, Skippin 


1933. Vhese all may be classed as small institut 


their populations ranging from 10 to 79. 


The lowest food cost was $.24 a day for each 
and the highest, $.42. It is not clear from this rej 


however, whether the procedure followed in est 


ing per capita costs was similar to that which 


mitted comparisons in Cleveland. 


It is specifi 


the report from Philadelphia that the three in 


tions showing the lowest per capita food costs did 1 


allow for the value of produce obtained from their 


own gardens. 


Ix North Carolina and South Carolina, the Or; 
Section of the Duke Endowment has made the 


extensive analysis of costs of operating institut 


available in the United States. 


The costs of foc 


other items in the budget are carefully determ 


In each report the food cost per capita per di 


broken up into three items: 


Food purchased, I 
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donated, and food produced. If comparisons of costs 


are to be at all accurate it is necessary to account for 


these three items. It is also important to have the 


same basis in each institution for computing costs of 


food donated and food produced. 

The Duke Endowment has encouraged more care- 
ful financial accounting among children’s institu- 
tions by publishing uniform financial accounting 
schedules. It receives a detailed financial report 
covering an identical fiscal year from each of the 
children’s institutions receiving an appropriation 
from the Endowment. ‘These comparisons for about 
40 institutions for each year, beginning with 1925, 
facilitate the study of trends in costs 

In 1932, the last year for which a published report 
is now available, the data covered 46 institutions in 


nebo Carolina and South Carolina with populations 


ranging from 15 to 633. 

The average food cost per ¢ apita per diem for the e 
46 institutions was $.21. The institutions are 
grouped, to facilitate comparisons, on several bases, 
as follows: 

3 
7 ( pt i ho 40.2 () 
ver 150 bed 
de 151 | } + () 
der 151 be witl { 
4 white child placing agenci 2082 
egro orphan homes 1231 


Tue minimum budgetary allowance for food which 
the ge Welfare League of America usually recom- 
mends for children’s institutions is $100 per capita 
per annum, which is $.2739 per diem. When less 
than this is spent, the ee 1e’s ait usually reveal 
a shortage of some important item in the diet, such 
milk. It is reasonable for an institution to spend 
trom 30 to 35 cents a day. 


The United States Army ration at this time 


$.3782. It seems unfortunate to find many institu- 
tions now spending less than half this amount for 
feedi ng their children. 

Difficulties in comparing food costs have been 
mentioned. Anyone who attempts comparisons 
should be ready to allow liberally for probability of 
error. At least it will be wise to make rough rather 
than meticulous use of costs as determined by insti- 
tutions themselves or by outsiders engaged in critical 
studies. 

The book by Rose, Gray and Foster entitled, 
The Relation of Diet to Health and Growth of Children 
in Institutions (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1930, 128 pages, $1.35), contains helpful sug- 


gestions for any who wish to criticize the comparisons 
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of others or who plan to make comparisons of their 


Own. 

It is a subject which will command much attention 
during the next year. Financial reports from institu- 
tions contain evidence that some institutions spent 
than half as much in 1933 as in 1929 for feeding 
their wards. With many institutions known to have 
had inadequacies in diet in 1929, the implicatior 

Ur rT ndeed. Ji ng from experience sampled 
n various parts of the c« ry we can assume that a 


Orphan Asylum Broadens Its 
Program 


This Foundation has risen to the occasion at times 

when otherwise progress would have been impossible 

The counsel of Eugene C. Foster, director of the 


Foundation, as well as the 


e€ appropriations provided, 
lave renected a most Intelligent trusteeship in benal! 
the community. 
Phe Community Fund of Indianap under the 
leadership of David C. Liggett, its director, also has 
recognized the in nportance Of improving the chil- 


dren Ss work of the community, anda it has encourage 


this development by providing additional funds 


Miss CLARKE’s part in developing the new pr 
has been more than that of a consul 
when the Ir 


dianapolis Orphan Asylum was con- 
is, She took charge of the work, serving 
as executive for a period of about three months. 
supervisor of case work, 
acted as superintendent of the institution, and, in an 
cy, assumed tor a brief period the additional 
responsibilities of a cottage mother 
This was before the agency had realized the ad- 
vantages of the skilled services and splendid coopera- 
tion which have been provided during the last three 
years by Miss Louise Griffin, in charge of the social 
service, and by Miss Mildred Easterling, in charge of 
the Home 
The board of directors of the Indianapolis Or ies 
Asylum has shown unusual courage and intelli 
with regard to the many changes which have come 


gence 


during the last six years. It is quite aware that the 
thinking of its members is very different from what 
it was in 1928, and that much tho uught and courage 
will be called for in the future in meeting the child 
welfare needs of the community. 
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In 1934, when the merger was agreed upon, Miss 
Clarke was again detached from her usual duties with 
the League so that she might be temporarily in charge 
during the transition months. The quality of her 
services led those locally responsible to offer her the 
position of director of the new Children’s Bureau, 
and she has decided to become a part of the com- 
munity. 

Miss Clarke will spend October in Indianapolis 
and then return to the Child Welfare League of 
America for the months of November and December. 
Her actual departure from the League’s staff, there- 
fore, will be at the end of December. 


Children of the New Fatherland 
(Continued from page 1) 
between our new Americans and the community in 
general. 

For this reason it has long been the policy of the 
society to have nationality workers who not only 
know the languages but also understand the beliefs 
and folk ways of our immigrant friends. 


Orren the assistance of the Children’s Aid Society 
is asked in making plans for so-called problem chil- 
dren, and when the whole situation is known a very 
different picture is drawn. 

One mother, from the Near East, begs to have her 
ten-year-old boy put in an institution because he is 
mischievous. He shouts and climbs trees, and one 
day climbed out on the roof. This, she feels sincerely, 
is undignified and will lead to no good for ‘“‘did not 
his poor father die only last year, leaving him as head 
of the house?” 

Constantly parents see their children with their 
adaptable young minds learning new ways and a new 
language—widening the gulf between them. One 
Italian mother set herself at once to learn English, 
and explained, “I had to do it so my children couldn’t 
put things over on me. Now I scold them in both 
languages so they can’t say they don’t understand. 
Oh sure, I talk slang. They wouldn’t think I under- 
stood them if [ didn’t.” 

Perhaps the greatest difficulties arise over the lack 
of freedom in amusement granted, particularly to 
girls from Southern Europe, and the belief of many 
parents that all the children living at home should 
turn in all their pay to the family purse. 

To one who has seen, in Central Europe particu- 
larly, whole families entering together into village 
festivities, it is understandable that parents cannot 
see why boys and girls must go off to shows or in 
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motor cars, leaving their elders, somewhat 
about mixing with strange people, at home as though 
they could no longer enjoy fun. 

Stella, 17, was born in Hungary, but remembered 
nothing of the life there. She was pretty and clever, 
She worked in the silk mill and at times earned more 
than her father. With the true Slavic love of owning 
land the family had lived frugally, putting all | 
sible savings into buying their home.  Stella’s pay 
envelope was given to her father unopened, and only 
after much coaxing was she given an occasional new 
dress, while nail polish and lip stick had to be planned 
for long in advance and managed with diploma 

Finally, one day at twilight her father found Stella 
with a girl friend in a little booth at a candy stor 
having a soda. Mr. S. reasoned that seclusion such 
as this meant something to be ashamed of, a1 
there were boys hanging around the store. To 
Stella’s great humiliation she was dragged from the 
store, and at home was given a severe beating. It 
was more than the girl could stand. The next day 
she did not return from work but took a room witha 
girl she had met at the factory. 

A Hungarian worker tried in vain to bring about 
an understanding between the girl and her parents. 
She might come home as their daughter on exactly 
their terms, or forever forget that she was their child. 

Stella wept and pleaded for a part of her earnings 
and some freedom; she particularly missed _ her 
younger sister, but she would not go back to the old 
way of living. 

And away from the security of parents who reall) 
did love her, she became somewhat bitter and in- 
different to consequences, for these young people 
who sometimes seem so “hard-boiled” to their elders 
often feel the separation keenly. Stella drifted into 
bad company and married quite unfortunately. 

We can imagine the feelings of Pepina whose 
friends went out riding in the evening and even 
visited each other for week-ends, when she herself 
was not allowed to go to a well supervised girls’ camp 
for a vacation because to her old-country parents a 
girl who was out from under her father’s roof for one 
night was a cause of sorrow and disgrace to her 
family. 

It is hard to estimate the mental conflicts caused 
by these differences between love of family, the teel- 
ing that “blood is thicker than water,” and the wish 
to be like Americans and to win the approval of cher 


associates. It is not strange that this mixture of 
emotions sometimes leads to running away, to ceceit 
and stealing, and sometimes to a feeling of being 


ashamed of their foreign-appearing relatives who do 
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not know how things ought to be done according to 
youthful standards. 

In several cases the Children’s Aid Society has 
cnown of nervous breakdowns being caused by the 
inab lity of young people to follow two patterns at 


once. 


Bur, important as it is to interpret America and 
youth to foreign born parents, that is only part of 
the tory. 


So much of beauty and color and old tradition 


gather about old-country ways if we understand 


One Austrian high school boy had a paper to write 
on folk lore of Central Kurope. Almost condescend- 
ingly he asked his father if he knew any of the old 
stories. The result was that evening after evening 
he sat and listened spellbound to the old legends 
which the father told haltingly at first but with 


increasing fluency and color. The other members 


of the family gathered ’round and a new interest in 

their own national background was born in them. 
“T never knew my father was so interesting,” 

Joseph told a worker. “‘I’m going to make a study of 


the sources of these yarns. Those old boys of the 


niddle ages could teach us a lot.” 


Many settlement houses have made a special effort 
to develop the arts and crafts of their foreign born 
neighbors, partly to show the young people what a 
wealth of culture they had inherited and to give them 
a measure by which to judge the new and untried 
standards. 

In her book, “‘ Twenty Years at Hull House,” Jane 
Addams tells the following story: 


[ recall a certain Italian girl who came every Saturday evening 
to a cooking class in the same building in which her mother spun 


in the Labor Museum exhibit; and yet Angelina always left her 


mother at the front door while she herself went around to a side 
door because she did not wish to be too closely identified in the 
eyes of the rest of the cooking class with an Italian woman who 
wore a kerchief over her head, uncouth boots, and short petticoats. 
One evening, however, Angelina saw her mother surrounded by a 


group of visitors from the School of Education, who much admi 


red 
imiure 


d 
inning, and she concluded from their conversation that her 
1other was ‘the best stick-spindle spinner in America.’ 

“When she inquired from me as to the truth of this deduction, 
k occasion to describe the Italian village in which her mother 
ved, something of her free life, and how, because of the op- 
portunity she and the other women of the village had to drop 
their spindles over the edge of a precipice, they had developed a 


skill in spinning beyond that of the neighboring towns. I dilated 


ng 


somewhat on the freedom and beauty of that life—how hard it 
must be to exchange it all for a two-room tenement, and to give up 
a beautiful homespun kerchief for an ugly department store hat. 
I intimated it was most unfair to judge her by these things alone, 


and that while she must depend on her daughter to learn the new 
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ways, she also had a right to expect her daughter to know some- 

thir g of the old ways 
“Tt was easy to see that the thought of her mother with any 

other background than that of the tenement was new to Angelina 


and at least two things resulted; she allowed her mother to pul 


; 1€ pull 
out of the big box under the bed the beautiful homespun g 5 
which had been previously hidden away as unc 

openly came into the Labor Museum by the same r 


istery of the craft which had been 


Tuese young European Americans of ours deserve 
our understanding and our sympathetic help to 
bridge the chasm between the old world and the new. 
To choose the best of the American ideals without 
breaking with the fine things of their homelands 
requires a level head and an understanding heart. 
Our workers and our citizens owe them advice and 
help. And to make this effective and to prevent 
the breaking of home ties and valuable affection, we 
must also explain carefully and tactfully to the older 
generation that we do not consider everything good 
just because it is American, that we understand and 
sympathize with their fears and respect their tradi- 
tions, and then lead them to a knowledge of and 


respect for their children’s fatherland— America. 


Guiding Foster Children 
(Continued from page 3) 

Waite the booklet fills a definite gap in the applica- 
tion of child study to foster care problems, one of its 
best aspects is the blending of the needs of foster 
children with those of all children. Although cogni- 
zant of the placement worker’s preoccupations, the 
differences between foster children and own children 
are absorbed in the sympathetic, objective handling 
of the subject matter. 

Moreover, many of the questions raised are chal- 
lenging and searching ones, and the fact that solu- 
tions for every situation are not handed out ready- 
made is conducive to constructive thought on the 
part of parent and worker, and keeps the discussions 
free from a smugness that sometimes mars otherwise 
helpful material on the subject of child training. 


The tone of the booklet is well illustrated by the 
following line at the end of the lesson on “ Desire for 
Independence”: 

“Whatever he is now, he is a child to be cared for with hope and 


humor and wisdom.” 
This handbook will be welcomed and can be put 


to good use by many child placement workers, al- 
though some may and do question the efficacy of this 
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form of instruction in developing security, affection 


and guidance for dependent children. 


Books To Lend 


Tue following books have been added to the lending 
library of the Child Welfare League of America since 
September, 1933, at which time a list of new books 
was published in the Buttetin. In the library there 
are now 425 books on child welfare and related 
subjects. 

It is urged that advantage be taken of the loan 
privilege. A book may be borrowed by a member of 
the League for an initial two weeks, with the priv- 
ilege of renewal for an additional two-weeks period, 
if desired. The only cost is postage on the return of 
the book. 


Apvotescent GirtHoop. By Mary Chadwick. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1933. 

AMERICAN YEAR Book, THE. American Year Book Corporation 
New York, 1933. 

Apptiep Evcenics. Revised edition. By Paul Popenoe and 
Roswell Hill Johnson. Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 

Boy anp Girt Tramps or America. By Thomas Minehan. 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934. 

Guipance Cuinics, A Quarrer Century oF DEvELop- 
MENT. By George S. Stevenson and Geddes Smith. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1934. 

Cuitp Psycnotocy. By John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York, 1934. 

CHILDREN OF THE New Day. By Katherine Glover and Evelyn 
Dewey. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. 
CHILDREN’S SLEEP. By Samuel Renshaw, Vernon I. Miller and 

Dorothy P. Marquis. Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 

Dynamics OF THERAPY IN A CONTROLLED RELATIONSHIP, THE. 

Jessie Taft, Ph.D. Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 


FamMILy In Court, THe. By Jonah J. Goldstein. Clark Board 
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man Company, New York, 1934. 
FEEDING THE CHILD FROM Two To Stix. By M. F. H. Barnes. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
FreELtps AND Mernuops or SocroLocy, THE. Edited by L. L. 
Bernard and others. Ray Long and Richard 
York, 1934. 
History or Human Marriace, THE. 3 volumes. By Edward 
Westermarck. Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 
Inrropuction To SEx Epucation. By Winifred V. Richmond 
Ph.D. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934. 
JuventLte DerenTION IN THE Untrep Srates. By Florence M. 
Warner, Ph.D. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933. 
MentTAL HycIENE IN THE Community. By Clara Bassett. Mac- 


millan Company, New York, 1934. 
Mora JupDGMENT OF THE CHILD, THe. By Jean Piaget. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1932. 
MorHer’s EncyciopepiA, THE. 4 volumes. Compiled and 
edited by editors of The Parents’ Magazi 


lishing Association, New York, 1933. 


The Parents’ Pub- 


Movies, DELINQUENCY AND Crime. By Herbert Blumer and 
Philip M. Hauser. Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 

Necro WELFARE IN NortH Carouina. Wiley B. Sanders, 
Ph.D., Director. Published for the North Carolina State 
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North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933. 
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York. 1930 
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Company, New York, 1934. 


By Edmund De S. Brunner { 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933 
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Sratistrics In Socrai Work. 


NTIETH CENTURY CRIME. 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass., 1934. 
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By James Edward Hagert 


Meanincs. By Be 
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Bloch Publishing Company, New York, 1933. 
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University of Chicago Press, Chicago, | 


White House Conference Reports 
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Baker, 


AND NEGLECTED 


CuILpREN. Section 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1933. 


FeraLt, NEWBORN AND MarerRNAL Morsipiry AND Mo 


Columbia University Press, New York, 1933 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, |! 
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Areson, Executive Secretary, resigned. Miss Grace W. 


ting Executive Secretary. 
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ublic Welfare. W. L. Painter, Executive Director, { 
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1934 Mobilization for Human 
Chests and Councils, New York City. 
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Radio in Education, New York City. 
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